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them. The little bark glided swiftly over the 
waters, every moment increasing in velocity. 
On, on they went; trees, rocks, and every fa- 
miliar object seemed to pass them with the rap- 
idity of lightning; the roar of the cataract 

\ burst upon their ears. The hapless children 
th, gave themselves up for lost, when suddenly a 
young Indian warrior sprung from a thicket. 
He gazed for a moment upon the canoe, when 
his dark form cleft the waters, and struggling 



















THE CAPTIVE CHILDREN. 

It was a delightful afternoon in the month 
of June; the sun was shining brightly, and 
the birds were singing merrily in the trees. 
On the banks of the Hudson there stood a 
small cottage. Honeysuckle and woodbine 
climbed over the door, and roses bloomed in 
the garden. Near the open door there sat 
an old man: seventy winters had passed over, 
his head, and although his hair was silvery 


‘ 


the days of his youth. His grandchildren 
were gathered around him; one little one, 
scarcely three years old, had climbed ~to his 
knee, and was resting her sweet face against 
his breast. 

“Q, grandpapa,” cried the oldest of the 
group, a bright boy of twelve years, “ Do tell 
us a story.” 

“Please, please do, dear grandpa,” they all 
cried at once. 

“ Well, well, little ones,—what shall I tell 
you?” 

“QO, a fairy story,” said one of the little 
girls, who was just beginning to read. 

“ A fairy story, indeed!” said the boy who 
had first spoken; “ girls always want to hear 
fairy stories. Tell us of the Indians and their 
battles, grandfather.” 

“ Well, I will try and see what I can do,” 
said the old man; “so all sit down and listen 
to me.” ; 

The children all clustered around their grand- 
father’s knee, and he commenced his story. 

“ Many—many years ago, on the banks o 
the Mohawk, there stood a log hut, such.as 
was used by the early settlers. It was inhab- 
ited by a man, his wife, and two smal} children 
—a boy and girl. At the time of which I 
speak, the boy was about ten years old, and his 
sister some years younger. It was one beauti- 
ful afternoon in September that the brother and 
sister left their home, and wandered hand in 
hand along the margin of the river, picking 
up bright pebbles, and chatting with infantine 
gayety, ever and anon throwing the pebbles in 
the water, and rejoicing as the bright drops 
glittered in the sun, like so many diamonds. 

“ Partly resting on the bank, at some distance 
from the house, was a small canoe. The chil- 


dren played round it for some time; but grow- ' tie girl’s frock attached to a nail in the bottom. 


ing bolder by degrees, they at length entered 
the frail bark, and having found a paddle in the 
bottom, they sought to imitate those they had 
seen row the little bark. At length it loosened 
from its moorings and floated from the shore. 
It reached the current, and was driven swiftly 
down the stream. The frightened children 
gazed at each other in mute despair. They 
knew that the Cohoes falls were at a short dis- 
tance, and although not aware of the extent of 
their danger, an indefinable terror overpowered 


¢with the rapid current, he reached the canoe 
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white, his eyes were still as deeply blue,'jj S 
and his cheek seemed almost as rosy aS INby 
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like a thing of life, gazing upon its approaching 
destruction. Rapidly it turned a point of land, 
and was carried towards the cataract. Faster 
and faster it hastened on; it reached the verge, 
and, trembling for a moment on the brink, it 
plunged into the foaming gulf below; and 
after many struggles it rose again, and ming- 
ling with a vast sheet of foam, it was carried 
down the stream, and cast upon the bank—a 
wrecked and broken thing. 
“But to return to the cottage. The mother, 
busied with her domestic occupations, heeded 
not the absence of the children, until the de- 
clining sun admonished her to prepare for their 
evening meal. The table was soon drawn out 
and covered with a snow-white cloth ; the bowls 
of bread and milk were set side by side for the 
little ones, and the more substantial supper for 
the father placed upon the board. 
“ The mother went to the door, but could not 
see them. Still she felt no anxiety. They 
might have wandered to the field to their father, 
and patiently she waited their return. 
‘Presently he came, buthe was alone. The 
mother anxiously asks for her children. He 
had not seen them. Every place in the vicinity 
is searched. At length, calling upon their 
neighbors, they searched the woods. The live- 
long night the wretched mother, in mute des- 
pair, is listening to every sound, and, in agon- 
izing suspense, awaiting their return, vainly 
hoping to hear of her lost ones. It was some 
days ere any trace of them was discovered, 
when their worst fears were realized by finding 
the wrecked canoe, with a fragment of the lit- 


The wretched father returned to his desolate 
home, unable to console his heart-broken wife. 

“ Long, long they mourned, but with a_chas- 
tened sorrow ; for although the voices of their 
children no longer gladdened their home, they 
felt that it was the hand of the Lord that had 
stricken them, and they submissively bowed to 
the chastisement. 

“We will now return to the children. Trem- 


Indians to which the young warrior belonged. 
They had been to the white settlements to dis- 
pose of their furs, and were now returning to 
their homes. For many days they travelled, 
and at last reached the Oneida encampment. 
Here they separated the brother and sister; the 
former was to go farther west, and the little girl 
was to remain. Bitter, bitter were the tears the 
little captives shed, and vainly they prayed that 
they might remain together; but they were 
torn from each other’s arms, and the brother 
carried to the western wilds. For a long, long 
time the little Ruth pined after her brother; 
and, as the thought of home and her parents 
would steal over her heart, the burning tears 
would roll down her cheek. But the sorrows of 
childhood are soon forgotten, and the kindness 
of a es Indian girl reconciled her to her 
new home. 

“Years passed on, and the boy was now a 
man. He was instructed by his Indian friends 
in shooting with the bow and arrow, and every 
other sport with which the Indian is familiar. 
But there were times when he would turn from 
his dark brothers to muse in solitude on his 
loved home and absent sister. He had heard 
from her but once since they were separated. 
He knew she was with the Oneidas, and he 
feared they would never meet again. He had 
now been with them ten years, and a part of 
the tribe were making preparations to visit the 
white settlements. to sell.their.furs. At the 
earnest solicitation of the boy, he was at last 
permitted to accompany them. O how gladly 
he went, for he hoped to hear of his parents. 
His Indian friends had been kind, very kind to 
him, but they could never supply the place of 
those he had lost. They set out, and after 
many days reached the settlement. After dis- 
posing of their furs, they turned their faces 
toward their home; and with a heavy heart the 
affectionate brother prepared to accompany 
them. 

“It was one beautiful evening that the 
were passing near the Cohoes falls; the boy 
was gazing eagerly around. Was it a dream ? 
Surely there was the same spot where he and 
little Ruth had embarked on their dangerous 
journey. He saw the same trees that he had 
so oft sported beneath, and at a distance stood 
the log hut—his home—from the door of which 
his little sister and himself had bounded, in 
infantine gayety, just ten years before. Ten 
long, long years had passed, and the anniver- 
sary of that day had now come round. Eager- 
ly, eagerly he pressed forward, his feet scarce- 
ly keeping pace with his thoughts. The In- 
dians were quickly following, for they too saw 
the cottage, and intended stopping to refresh 
themselves from the fatigues of their journey. 

“The door stood open, and near it sat a wo- 
man employed with her needle ; while ever and 
anon a silent tear would roll down her cheek. 
Sorrow had wrinkled her brow and whitened 
her hair; but a look of calm resignation was 
settled on her face. Still the boy pressed on. 
Ife reached the cottage, and recognised her 
who was sitting there. He sprung forward,— 
‘Mother!’ burst from his quivering lips; and 
he fell lifeless at her feet. The woman started ; 
she had heard that loved word, and eagerly 
gazing upon the form of the prostrate boy, she 
saw her long-lost son. ‘My God, I thank 
thee!’ burst from her full heart, as, — - 
she strove to recover the unconscious one. It 
was very long before he recovered, but when 
he did, the loved forms of his parents were 
bending over him, and he was happy. 

“The Indians were silently gazing upon the 
group; their hearts were touched, for they knew 





blingly they followed their Indian guide through 





\the woods, until they came up with a party of 


full well the scene before them. After con- 
versing in a low tone for a few moments, 
they turned to leave the cottage, but the 
mother’s hand pressed the arm of the nearest 
Indian, and ‘My daughter!’ were the only 
words she uttered. The chiefs understood her 
well. ‘The daughter of the pale-face dwells 
not in the wigwam of Waconza,’ was his an- 
swer. But her son soon informed her of the 
destiny of the little Ruth, and prepared to re- 
turn with his protectors to ransom his sister. 
His father inisted on accompanying him, and 
they soon left the cottage. 

“It was many days before they reached the 
Onedia village. They entered it, and were 
conducted to Nonanda, the chief. In hurried 
accents the old man named his business. *The 
daughter of the pale-face is the wife of the red 
man. His people are her people, and his God 
her God!’ exclaimed the chief; and pointing 
toa wigwam, he there beheld his long-lost 
daughter. Her sunny hair fell in the same 
ringlets, and her eyes were of the same bright 
blue as when they parted. She lay reelining 
on a couch of furs, her head pillowed on one 
little hand, and her eyes fixed on her father; 
but no glance of recognition met his fond gaze, 
as, springing forward, he folded her to his 
bosom. ‘My child! my Ruth!” was a!] the old 
man could utter. Tremblingly the young girl 
returned the embrace of her father and brother, 
for the re e of her home was as a 
dream ; for in heart and soul she had become 
an Indian. Hurriedly her brother explained to 
her his discovery of their parents, and that they 
had come to take her to her mother. ‘Tears 
filled her eyes as he spoke, and it was long be- 
fore she would consent to leave her husband. 
But when told by him that he would accompany 
her, she replied, ‘Narramattah will go; the 
white woman shall see her daughter’ Sud- 
denly she turned and darted into the wigwam. 
A few moments after, she returned, and kneel- 
ing before her father, she laid her Indian babe 
at his feet. The old man wept as he embraced 
his grand-child, and, in a faltering voice, he 
gave the infant his blessing. 

“ Ruth, or Narramattah, as we must now call 
her, and her husband, were ready in a few 
hours to. aeeompany the old man to his home. 
The brother started before them in order to 
prepare his mother for the change she would 
see in her daughter. He found her waiting in 
anxious expectation the arrival of the loved 
ones. They came at last; and O! how joy- 
fully did the fond mother weleome her lost 
daughter! But sorrow blended with her joy, 
when Narramattah placed her Indian babe in 
her arms, 

_ “Ruth continued with her parents some 
time ; and although by degrees she would re- 
member some early scene of her childish sports, 
her whole soul was so firmly fixed upon her 
husband and her Indian home, that her parents 
despaired of ever reconciling her to their cus- 
toms. But the joy of finding her children was too 
much for the fond mother, and a few months 
after their return, she was called to a happier 
and a better state. Narramattah mourned for 
her as for a kind friend, but gladly consented 
to go with her husband to the home of her 
childhood—the Oneida village.” 

The old man paused. “ Go on, dear grandpa, 
go on,” the children all cried at once. 

“ My tale is ended,” said the old man. 

“ O, is that all?” said the eldest boy. “But, 
dear grandpa, what became of the good young 
man?” 

_ “He,” said the grandfather, “grew up, mar- 
ried, and lived to be the old eth Sls . now 





the story of their captive, and they understood 


telling you his story.” “What, 
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“ What, you, grandpa? was it really you all 
the time ? and did you live with the Indians so 
long? How funny!” said the little girl on 
his knee. “ But what became of Narramattah ?” 

“She has been many, many years in her 
grave.”—Boys’ and Girls’ Magazine. 














Nursery. 











ORIGINAL. 


REMINISCENCES—NO. VIII. 
THANKSGIVING. 

Extracts from the journal of Susan Ryder. 

Friday.—Thanksgiving is over; and we are 
alone again, and inasmuch as the house seems 
solitary and sad, and my heart begins to sink, 
methinks I cannot better cheer myself, than b 
recalling the happy scenes of yesterday. It 
was late on the Wednesday evening, that dear 
Prudence and my sweet smiling Bess burst in 
upon us, having been brought all the way from 
Sheffield in the Squire’s yellow chaise. Truly 
there is a whispering about that, the young 
squire hath a favorable eye toward our Pru- 
dence, at the which I am not greatly surprised, 
seeing that she is a comely, well-favored lass, 
of an intelligence beyond her years. Greatly 
did the boys rejoice at their coming, and dear 
Bess was well nigh crazed with delight. It 
was late in the night, before we went to our 
bed, and the next morning we were up betimes. 
The clock tolled eight, before I could tear the 
children from the breakfast table, so many sto- 
ries had they to tell, and so much mirth and 
jollity one with another. And truly my mind 
misgave me, lest we should be late at the 
church. But, or even the clock struck ten, I 
had dressed myself in my new gown, the which 
Miss Pynchon hath truly made with rare skill, 
and although I say it myself, methought as I 
looked in the glass, it become me exceeding 
well, the which also dear Sam remarked, when 
he met me and therefore gave me a kiss. 
Mother, Aunt Deborah, and the servants stayed 
from the church, to oversee the preparations for 
dinner. So father and I walked together and 
behind us the children. Truly my heart 
swelled with joy, and I fear me with pride, 
when I noted how the people looked upon the 
boys, who in their Sunday suits were indeed 
comely to behold. Prudence too hath shot up 
into a tall girl, since she went away; and the 
merry heart of sweet Bess hath won her many 
friends, who warmly welcomed her back. Par- 
son Belden gave us a most sound and excellent 
discourse from the text, “Be ye thankful,” 
but I was sorely troubled with a wandering 
mind, remembering, just as he commenced his 
sermon, that I had neglected to have the fowl 
killed for Miss Pynchon. (Was greatly joyed 
when I got home to find it had been done.) The 
parson preached two hours by the church clock, 
so that when we reached home, we had scarce- 
ly taken off our cloaks before the dinner was 
on thetable. Anda goodly feast wehad. The 
great turkey, the onions, the squash, and all 
manner of vegetables; the large blue dish 
filled with oysters, the enormous chicken pie, 
the tarts, the mince and apple and pumpkin 
pies, the nuts, and raisins, and grapes, and 
apples; the white brittle celery raised by my 


ever, When we arose, we began to say our 
last words to one another, forasmuch as the 





own hands, all disappeared like the early dew. 
And such noise, and clatter, and laughter, and 
merry making, I know not when [ have heard 
the like. The afternoon we frolicked in the 
snow, and in the barn, and in the great hall 
with divers merry games; and in the evening, 
father gathered us all about him, before the 
blazing fire, and spoke seriously to us; and 
showing us how grateful we should be that we 
were again together, and so happy; and that 
now we should resolve heartily to serve the 
blessed Father above, from whoin our blessings 
came ; also that we were now united, and look- 
ing forward to long prosperity ; but that already 
one of us had departed to another world, (mean- 
ing my little sister who died long since, where- 
at dear mother wept ;) and before another day 
like this, another might be gone. And as we 
looked thoughtfully on one another our eyes 
filled with tears, and methought if God should 
take dear Tom away from me, my heart would 
break, whereat father smiled, and wiping his 
eyes, bade us kneel about him, the while he 
besought the Lord so to unite us to one anoth- 
er, and above all to himself, that we might all 


children were to go early the next morning ; 
and drawing dear Tom one side, I gave him a 
green purse, netted with beads, which I had sat 
up one whole night to finish for him, and I 
could not forbear putting into it the bright sil- 
ver piece, uncle Timothy gave me. Then 
with much hugging, and kissing, we separated, 
and this morning they are all departed again. 
But it will be exceeding sweet to me from time 
to time to read over this rough sketch of our 
happy Thanksgiving. Cousin Satuie. 








Descriptive. 
ORIGINAL. 


ARCHITECTURE.—NO. III. 
SAINT PETER’S CHURCH AT ROME. 


One of the most remarkable buildings in the 
world is the cathedral church of St. Peter’s at 
Rome. It is celebrated not only for the gran- 
deur of its style of architecture, but for its vast 
size, and the chasteness and elegance of its 
adornments. 
This mighty work of the hands of man, rises 
high in the clear atmosphere of Italy, and is an 
object of great attraction to every traveller 
who approaches Rome. The site of this build- 
ing was most judiciously selected, no disagree- 
able object intervenes to obstruct the view of 
its noble front. A wide area lies before the 
western entrance enclosed on either side by a 
semi-circular crescent colonnade of simple 
Doric, and of the most beautiful design. 
An obelisk occupies the center of the area, 
which is of itself, on account of its size and 
height, an object worthy of notice; but this is 
only an appendage to the noble building to 
which it is attacked. On either side of this 
obelisk are two fountains whose cooling and 
sparkling waters render them truly delightful 
objects in the view. “ Within a few yards of 
the front of the church, crescent columns are 
continued in an avenue, at right angles with 
its termination and the church, up to the very 
walls of the latter.” 
The front of this church is in itself exceed- 
ingly imposing, but it is the interior and the 
cupola, together with its tremendous extent, 
which render St. Peter’s one of the greatest 
wonders of the world. This church does uot 
stand within the limits of ancient Rome, but on 
the Vatican hill, the only hill on the north 
banks of the Tiber, (the other six on which the 
= stands being on the south bank.) 

he first stone of this church was laid in 
1506, by Julivs 2d., and the temple was finished 
in 1622, being a period of 115 years, and it 
cost no less a sum than what is equal to one 
hundred and sixty millions of our money at the 
present day. 
After all this time and money was expended 
only the temple itself was finished ; 150 years 
more were required to finish the accessories, 
and equal to twenty-five millions of our money 
at the present time, was necessary to its com- 
pletion. The whole was completed in 1784, 
having occupied in its construction a period of 
278 years. 
The length of the church inside is 615 feet, 
the bredth of transepts four hundred and forty- 
eight feet; and the height four hundred and 
sixty-four feet. The distance from the line of 
the arch at one end of the church to the col- 
lonades at the portals is nine hundred feet. 

The cupola rises with unrivalled majesty to 
a height of nearly five hundred feet, one fourth 
higher than St. Paul’s; “and it is unmatched 
in extent and grandeur by any similar creation 
of modern art. This cupola is covered externally 
with lead, but its masonry is of Travertine stone, 
(as is the body of the church.) The immense 
quantity of this material which is perceptable 
to the eye fills one with wonder, but that below 
the ground, occupied in the foundations and 
substructions, which are of enormous thickness, 
is much more. 

Upon this work Michael Angelo spent eigh- 
teen of the best years of his life; but he died 
leaving the vast temple uncompleted. No one 
was found possessed of equal powers with this 
great architect, painter and sculptor, and to the 
death of this great man the best judges attri- 
bute the defects of this noble work, which not- 
withstanding its grandeur, it has. Yetso uni- 
versal are the feelings of admiration which ex- 














at last ather in heaven, an unbroken family to 
praise him with songs and thanksgiving for- 











that no one stops to criticize the defects in its 
architectural proportions, but is filled with won- 
der at the vastness of the design, and the skill 
of its execution. ESsTeLLe. 
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Parental. 
ORIGINAL. 


THE OLD ELM TREE. 


Come with me, my friend, and I will show 
you a noble elm tree, under whose sheltering 
branches I have sat for many an hour, with 
either book in hand or companion by my side. 
A hundred new year’s mornings have dawned 
upon it, and still it braves the winter’s storm 
and bows not to the sweeping summer wind. 
It is close beside a well beaten carriage path, 
and forms by its waving branches, a shady ar- 
bor, in the cloudless summer time. Many a 
bird builds its nest among its boughs, and there 
do the squirrel and ever busy “Katy-did” 
find an unmolested shelter. 

A brother and sister, who each had a large 
family of children, built on either side of 
this elm, so that it was termed the “ half way 
tree,” and here did the young people pass the 
hours of relaxation. Many therefore are the 
sweet associations connected with it. At one 
time they had a basket placed in a hollow 
part of the trunk, which was used as a_ post 
office, and at almost any hour of the day might 
be found in it a notelet. If a walk was 
proposed of a Saturday or Wednesday after- 
noon, they gathered first underneath this tree, 
and on their return, from here they parted. 

As years passed on, gradually the number 
was lessened. Marriage ties called some to a 
far off country, and sickness obliged others to 
leave for warmer climates and strange scenes ; 
while a few are still dwelling in the old 
home, to walk in comparative solitude, by the 
side of that good old tree. Sad is it now to 
pass the spot where once, so much happiness 
was enjoyed. Buta voice gently whispers to 
the soul of lovelier bowers and never fading 
beauties, of eternal friendships and a life not 
to be terminated by death. 


How oft in childhood we have sought, 
With footstep wild and free, 

Our trysting place, that much loved spot, 
Beneath the old Elm tree. 

There by our youthful cousins met, 
We passed the hours in glee, 

In harmless mirth, or converse sweet, 
Beneath that old Elm tree. 

But years have rolled their rapid flight, 
And still its boughs wave free, 

But ne’er again shall meet that band, 
Beneath the old Elm tree. 

Beneath the church-yard’s hallowed ground, 
Four mounds of earth we see, 

And four sleep there, who met with us, 
Beneath that old Elm tree. 

And one has sought a distant home, 
In Western forests free, 

But oft in memory he will rove, 
Beneath the old Elm tree. 

And marriage ties have called away 
Those who once sported free, 

In youthful spirits, light and gay, 
Beneath the old Elm tree. 

Yet some are left around the spot. 
Where childhood’s laugh rang free, 

And oft they pause in serious thought, 
Beneath that old Elm tree. Z. 











NEWSPAPERS IN THE FAMILY. 


“No reflecting man can fail to see that the 
fifty-two visits of a carefully conducted paper, 
intelligent, correct, elevated in its moral tone, 
and withal interesting in its contents, must ex- 
ert a great and blessed influence upon domes- 
tic life. Children growing up under such influ- 
ence, are far more likely to be intelligent, cor- 
rect in their opinions and morals, and better 
prepared for the active duties of life, than they 
could possibly have been without it.”—Ex- 
change. 

Such a paper as is described above is not a 
mere tattling visiter in the family, serving only 
to beguile an idle hour—it is an instructive and 
communicative friend, a patient and kindly 
teacher, a lecturer on everything that can inter- 
est the head or the heart. It never comes with- 





cite every person who has any pretention to 
‘taste, on the first view of this sublime edifice, 


out a useful lesson or a valuable hint. 


While | 


finite variety and diversity of its contents, it 
also instructs their minds, forms their manners, 
and gives them a general acquaintance with 
the world, nearly akin to that obtained by ac- 
tual contact with men. Here they may study 
the history of their own times—a study far 
more interesting and important than the half. 
fabulous histories of ancient and extinct na- 
tions. Here they are supplied each week with 
fresh lessons in reading, spelling, grammar and 
composition, with now and then an eloquent 
poem or speech for declamation. Here, too 
they may learn something, every week, of the 
geography, natural history, productions, &c. 
of their own and other lands. In fine, a good 
newspaper is a universal school-book, teaching 
all sciences, and blending together the practi- 
cal and the theoretical, the moral and the physi- 
cal, the useful and the recreative, and throwing 
over all the additional charm of novelty, by 
the daily or weekly renewal of its lessons 
The influence which such a paper may and 
often does exert in the domestic circle, is not 
half appreciated, even in New England, where 
newspapers are probably more generally sub- 
scribed for than in any other part of the world. 
But while we say, give your children a news- 
paper, it is equally important to add, be sure 
that it is a good one; for if it is true that the 
benefits of a good paper are not appreciated 
it is not less certain that the evils of a corrupt 
or even trashy, wishy-washy press, are too sel- 
dom understood. Rev. Dr. Bethune calls the 
yellow-covered novels of the day, “ caterpillars 
on the tree of knowledge.” These “ caterpill- 
ars” have long since found their way into the 
newspaper press, and we cannot perceive that 
their foul nests and disgusting tracks are any 
the less foul and disgusting in folio sheets than 
in octavo pages. Some of these prints are a 
mere Dead Sea of silly, sickening love tales 
whose waters one would suppose too flat and 
insipid for any mortal thing to drink, did we 
not actually see multitudes of sentimental 
young gentlemen and ladies gulping down the 
delectable compound. Others are of the blood 
and thunder order, dealing in the romance of 
the horrible, and teeming with preposterous 
tales, which appear to have been conceived in 
a nightmare, and written with the point of a 
dagger. And these, too, are taken by many a 
thoughtless parent, for the sole purpose of 
amusing his children!’ Why not give them 
pistols, daggers, “ butcher knives” and minia- 
ture guillotines to play with! * * * * 
In conclusion, suffice it to say, we shall hear 
of fewer “ prodigal sons” and “ foolish virgins,” 
when parents learn the trne value of a good 
newspaper in the family, and the danger of 
harboring a bad one.—.Vew England Farmer. 


Obituary 
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ORIGINAL. 


SUDDEN AND DISTRESSING. 


On a pleasant day in autumn, a day when 
the golden leaves told of the departure of sum- 
mer, and as they fell, seemed to say “ all things 
here must die,” might a young man of noble 
frame and manly bearing have been seen, amid 
the pleasant groves that surround the town of 
H—. His eye tells of things that are be- 
yond the earth, and a quiet and calm expres- 
sion are upon his features as he traverses the 
wood. He looks above and around him. The 
bright blue sky, the home of the just and 
blessed is above him, while around all nature 
puts on her loveliest guise. The winds gently 
murmur and rustle the brilliant foliage, and all 
is beautiful. The golden sun sheds its last 
rays, pure and mellow, on all around, and the 
heart of the young man swells with gratitude. 
But the shadows increase and we follow him 
home. 

‘The scene changes. The village church is 
still, and all listen to the man of God, as he 
tells of purer joys than those of earth. A sab- 
bath quiet reigns around. The air is soft and 
balmy, and the gentle summer breezes cool and 
refresh all. 

But hark! The stillness is suddenly broken. 
A shriek! Another and another! What mean 
those tones of woe? Behold! the doors of 
the house of God are thrown open, and a young 
man, unclad and alone, comes up the aisle. 
His progress is arrested and he is borne unre- 
sistingly away. Who can it be? all ask, and 
the answer is soon given. The same young 





it amuses and interests the young, by the in- 





|man who we saw treading the forest paths but 
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last Wednesday, noble in the imagine of his 
Creator, now is before us. It is too true—he 
is bereft of reason, and has escaped from his 
attendants. How mysterious are thy ways, O 
God! how impotent are we! Truly we know 
not what a day or an hour may bring forth. 
Let the scene again change. Come with me 
to the room of the young man. There he lies, 
still bereft of reason, and a helpless being. An 
agonised father and sorrowing mother bend 
over the bedside of their darling son. During 
alucid interval the dear words of “Father” 
and “ Mother” are gently spoken, but the All- 
wise forbids aught else. The father and moth- 
er of the young man have come to see him die. 
The clock strikes eleven, the last it will ever 
strike for him, for at twelve the spirit has gone 
to God who gave it. Such is life; on such a 
brittle thread all our lives and hopes of earthy 
good hang. Reader, what thinkest thou ? 
Would you on as short a warning be prepared 
to meet thy God? If not, prepare thyself to 
die, for in an hour when you think not, the son 
of man may come. 

Such is the brief history of a young man. 
Perhaps some who may read this little sketch 
may be acquainted with the facts; others per- 
haps may read and tremble. From Wednesday 
to Monday in this instance was from high 
hope, the bloom of health and youth, to death— 
“ Be ye also ready.” 


RHEE 


“MOTHER, I AM DYING NOW!” 


There is something very touching and pa- 
thetic in a circumstance mentioned to us a night 
or two ago, in the sick room of a friend. A 
r little girl, a cripple, and deformed from 
. birth, was seized with a disorder which 
threatened to remove her from a world where 
she had suffered so much. She was a very 
affectionate child, and no word of complaining 
had ever passed her lips. Sometimes the tears 
would come in her eyes, when she saw, in the 
presence of children more physically blessed 
than herself, the severity of her deprivation, 
but that was all. She was so gentle, so con- 
siderate of giving pain, and so desirous to 
please all around her, that she had endeared 
herself to every member of her family, and to 
all who knew her. ; 
At length it was scen, so rapid had been the 
progress of her disease, that she could not long 
survive. She grew worse and worse, until one 
night, in an interval of pain, she called her 
mother to her bed-side, and said, “ Mother, I 
am dying now. I hope [ shall see you, and my 
brother and sisters in Heaven. Won't I be 
straight, and not a cripple, mother, when I do 
getto Heaven?” And so the poor little sor- 
rowing child passed forever away. ; 
Happening to meet with the above simple, 
but no less heart reaching incident, in Harper’s 
Magazine, it occurred to me that perhaps by 
treasuring it up for those who read the Young 
Reaper, I might awaken in their hearts such 
thoughts and feelings as could not be forgotten. 
And now, my young friends, do you all expect 
to be in company, hereafter, with that deformed, 
but pious, patient child, before the Saviour in 
Heaven? If so, will you not then always try 
tobe as submissive, affectionate and holy as 
this happy little sufferer was? So when you 
come to die, you too will go to that Home 
above where there is no sickness, no sorrow, 
no tears, but where all is calm, holy and undy- 
ing.—u. P. s.— Lynn. [ Reaper.} 











ee 


Religion. 
| ATTAINMENTS UNDER SUFFER- 
ING. 

Thomas §. Duncan died at Florence, Pa., on 
e 28th ult., in the 23d year of his age. He 
Was @ most interesting youth; truly a child of 
fliction. He never walked, having been de- 
rived by disease of the use of his limbs in in- 
incy. Afterwards he was deprived of the use 
f his left hand. During his whole life he was 
Hilicted by scrofulous affections, and was the 
uhject of almost incessant and often intense 
wferings. Yet under all his afflictions, he was 
atient and even cheerful. Cut off from the 
rdinary sources of pleasure, he found great 
Njoyment in the cultivation of the mind. He 
fas fond of reading, and spent most of his 
me in the companionship of books. He was 





respond with him, without being struck with 
the evidences he exhibited of a cultivated 
mind, and extensive and varied knowledge. 
Sympathy for his sufferings drew around him a 
large circle of interested friends whose kind at- 
tentions cheered his lonely existence, and who 
were no less gratified with their intercourse 
with him. He delighted in correspondence, 
and his letters were marked by an elegance of 
style, an elevation of sentiment, and a spirit of 
fervid piety for which his numerous correspon- 
dents will highly prize them, as precious me- 
morials of departed worth. He was the child 
of pious parents, whose counsels and prayers, 
were blessed to his early conversion. At the 
age of 15 he united with the Presbyterian 
Church of Cross Roads, of which he continued 
a consistent member until his death. The in- 
fluence of religion upon his heart was mani- 
fested by an amiability of disposition, which 
secured the esteem of all who knew him. Un- 
der all his afflictions, he experienced in a pecu- 
liar degree the sustaining power of divine 
grace. His end was peace. He had for some 
time been looking forward to that solemn 
change, with tranquility and resignation to the 
will of his Heavenly Father, and when the 
welcome hour of discharge from sorrow came, 
he was prepared to say, * Even so come, Lord 
Jesus.” He is gone from a world, which was 
to him emphatically a “vale of tears,” to the 
mansions of eternal rest. He sleeps in Jesus, 
in hope of a glorious resurrection, when he 
will exchange his once diseased and suffering 
tenement of clay, for an immortal spirituai 
habitation “ fashioned like unto Christ’s glori- 
ous body.” ‘“ Blessed are the dead that die in 
the Lord.”—c. H. Pp. [V. ¥. Qbs. 





EARNEST PRAYER ANSWERED. 


It was on a very cold evening some years 
since, when a number of young men and wo- 
men started for the neighboring village of ——, 
in one of the Middle States, on a sleighing 
party, in high glee for the dance and entertain- 
ment. A mother sat sad by the hearth, as her 
beloved daughter and sons jumped with joyous 
step into the sleigh, and soon the sound of the 
whip and bells were no longer heard in the dis- 
tance. She proposed to their father, (who was 
looked upon as a Patriarch in Israel,) to put the 
horse to the chaise, and go to her brother’s 
house, and spend the evening in united prayer 
with his wife and himself for their children. 
He denied her not, but took her there at great 
risk of their lives, between one and two miles, 
through the deep snow drifts. The evening 
was spent in prayer and supplication, and then 
this devoted couple returned again to their 
home at a late hour of night. A few months 
after this, their prayers were fully answered, 
even beyond their highest expectations—nearly 
every member of these two families, became 
the subjects of Divine grace. It was the com- 
mencement of a powerful revival of religion in 
that region of country. 

Their fathers and mothers have gone home, 
to receive the blessed plaudit, “ Well done, 
faithful servants, inherit the Kingdom which is 
prepared for you ”—but their children are still 
living—a number of whom are in the ministry, 
—the others, either elders in churches, or con- 
sistent members of the church. What does 
this lesson teach parents? Be in earnest—ask 
—wrestle, as did these Christian parents, and 
ye shall prevail !—ib. 


LITTLE CLARA. 


It was a beautiful afternoon, when for the last 
time I took my little cousin by the hand, and 
strolled with her through the fresh green fields, 
and, after crossing the wooden bridge thrown 
over our little river, we entered the quiet shady 
wood and sat down to rest. 

Little Clara was eight years old, and as live- 
ly and affectionate a little girl as could be 
found. She had been my little visitor and com- 
penion for the past two months, and very sorry 
I was that this was the last ramble during this 
visit we were to take together. 

But there must be a last of everything on 
earth, and so I told little Clara, and begged her 
to remember that she was not too young to feel 
that this world is not our rest, but that Christ 
has gone before to prepare a home for those 
who love him, in heaven. 


Clara listened very attentively while I told 





uiliar with the standard authors of English 
erature, and no one could converse or cor- 


her of Christ’s love to the lambs of his fold, . 
and of his saying, ‘ Suffer little children to come 


unto me.’ JI told her also of his dying on the 
cross to save sinful man. Presently I saw the 
tears on Clara’s face, and then she threw her 
arms round my meck, and said, ‘Oh how much 
I should like to be one of Christ’s lambs; but I 
am often so very naughty.’ I told her that if 
she prayed to God he would help her to con- 
quer all her evil thoughts and tempers; and 
then we knelt down together in the quiet wood, 
and I prayed aloud that God would make her 
his own child, would forgive all her sins, and at 
last take her to be happy with him for ever in 
heaven. 

The next morning little Clara departed, with 
many promises not to forget us, and to come 
again and see us when the winter was gone, 
and when the flowers were bright, and the 
fields and trees fresh and green. 

A few months after I took the same walk; 
but I was alone—bright and happy little Clara 
was gone. The Saviour had made her one of 
the lambs of his fold in heaven. Now she was 
like an angel, and was singing Glory, glory, 
glory. 

When I came to the place where we had 
talked of the Saviour’s love, I could not help 
feeling very sad; although I knew my little 
darling was far, far happier than when she sat 
with me on ffte trunk of the old tree in Ash- 
ton’s Wood. It was winter, and the dead 
leaves were being blown in all directions by 
the cold and stormy winds. It was when 
winter was gone that little Clara was to have 
come and seen us again. How little she 
thought that she would then be free from all 
sin and sorrow—that so soon she would be 
praising God in heaven! 

Let me now remind my young readers that 
they too may die. Oh, that I could persuade 
you to devote yourselves to the Lord now; 
to ‘remember your Creator’ now, and not to 
let another day pass without yielding your- 
selves to God. Do you think you will ever 
repent deciding for God in your youth? Nev- 
er. Oh, then, be persuaded the world with 
all its charms can yield you no real happiness. 
Religion’s ways we are ways of pleasant- 
ness, and all her paths are peace.—London 
Child’s Companion. 


Morality. 














SMOKING AND CHEWING. 


The use of tobacco has been greatly on the 
increase of late among the young. Little fel- 
lows of nine and ten years are frequently seen 
puffing away with an air that seems to say, 
* Look at me; ain’t I a big man?” 

Now boys, let us say a word or two about 
this. It makes a man of you to smoke, does 
it? Then why not use strong drinks, for most 
of the men who smoke, drink liquor too. Per- 
haps you say, that those who drink will want 
more and more, until they get to be downright 
drunkards, and then they are brutes and not 
men. Well, it is just so with smoking. It 
creates a hankering after more and more, until 
at length a person becomes an habitual, con- 
firmed smoker. ‘Take a cigar or a quid of to- 
bacco and offer it to a pig, and see how quick 
he will turn up his nose at it! You could no 
more get him to touch it, than the man who 
offered his pig rum could get him to drink it. 
Besides, smoking and chewing create an un- 
natural thirst, which water and other simple 
drinks will not satisfy. Hence if a boy uses 
tobacco, he is quite likely tv become a drunk- 
ard in the end. 

But suppose he does not; still tobacco, the 
physician will tell you, is quite as injurions as 
rum. It is true that if a person did not begin 
to use it till he was thirty years of age, he 
would not suffer so much from it. But it is 
unhealthy even then ; and its use in very early 
life will be quite sure to bring on disease and 
death. A few weeks ago, a youth of sixteen 
went to New York city to fit himself for his 
business, designing to remain there some years. 
But in two or three weeks, he was seized with 
paralysis ; his body became numb, and lifeless ; 
he lost all use of his limbs, and could not stir a 
step. The best physicians in New York vis- 
ited him, but they could not cure him. And 
what was the cause of his disease? The phy- 
sicians stated it distinctly, over and over again, 
—remember it boys,—tTosacco. He began to 
use it early, and continued it, till now he is 
likely to die; or if he survives, to be a poor 








Nor is this a solitary case. An eminent phy- 
sician has reported sixteen cases of paralysis, 
from the use of tobacco, within the last six 
months, 

If any of our young readers have begun to 
use the vile stuff, for their own sake we entreat 
them to stop before it is too late. And those 
who have never used it, will do well to take 
these words as their motto through life,—T'’ouch 
not—taste not—handle not ! [ Reaper.] 


FRANKNESS. 


There are some persons who are never wil- 
ling to acknowledge that they have done wrong. 
Whenever they are blamed for anything, they 
will be sure to have some excuse or palliation 
to offer, or they will contrive to turn the atten- 
tion to the share which somebody else had in 
the wrong. James Benson was just such a boy. 
“Why, what a looking place you have made of 
this room, children!” his mother said, as she 
entered the parlor one day. 

“Why, William took down every one of 
those books,” vociferated James. “I didn’t 
touch one of them; and Emily tore up that 
paper into little bits, and threw it upon the 
floor. I couldn’t help it ; I told her not to do so.” 
“ Well, I should like now to have you gather 
up those quill tops and put them out of the 
way,” interrupted his mother; “you know I 
have always cautioned you against letting your 
pen cuttings fall upon the carpet.” 

“ Well, William has been cutting too. They 
are more than half his,” replied James, instead 
of stooping at once to pick them up. 

Now such a disposition as James showed 

here is far from being the right one. James 
had a hand in putting things into disorder, and 
his own blame was that he had any concern in 
it. It was nothing to him what his brothers 
and sisters had been doing. He ought to have 
acknowledged his own fault, and obeyed his 
mother’s direction immediately, instead of stop- 
ping to find excuses, or to tell what the others 
had done. 
It is very mean and ill-natured to wish to 
bring others into difficulties, or expose their 
faults, when it will answer no good purpose. 
It is very absurd, too, for any person to sup- 
pose that he is any the less to blame himself, 
In any case, because somebody else has also 
been to blame. Suppose that a man who was 
brought to trial in a court of justice for the 
crime of stealing, should say in self-defence, 
“ Why, to be sure [ have been guilty of steal- 
ing; but then such a person stole too. He 
stole just as much as I did.” This would be 
foolish enough ; and yet nothing is more com- 
mon than for boys and girls, when they are re- 
proved for any misconduct, to begin to tell what 
some of their brothers, or sisters, or compan- 
ions, have done that is quite as bad. 


Benevolence. 


A SAILOR’S GRATITUDE FOR THE BIBLE. 


A colporteur, who is distributing Bibles in 
Sweden, relates the following interesting inci- 
dent: 

“ Some years since, I presented a Bible to a 
poor old sailor in the neighborhood of Stock- 
holm. Three weeks ago, being on a journey 
in the country, I passed the night with some 
Christian friends in his neighborhood, and had 
the pleasure to meet this old son of the ocean, 
in company with other friends of Jesus and his 
Word. It was truly affecting to hear the gray 
haired sailor relating, with tears of joy rolling 
down his furrowed cheeks, what the Lord had 
lately done for his soul. ‘I did lead,’ he said, 
‘a very sinful life until twelve years ago, 
when I was obliged to quit the service at sea 
on account of old age and sickness. Before 
doing so, I had earnestly thought of mending 
my life; but I was entirely ignorant of the 
right way, thinking that by my own strength I 
might lay aside sin, and that God, for the sake 
of my prayers and my piety, would accept 
me in his grace. But, because I did not know 
my own heart nor the merit of Jesus Christ, 
my improvement was but of my own works, 
which by degrees died away: it commenced 
anew, and soon vanished again. WhenI came 
home, I renewed my efforts at recovery, more 
in real earnest, dreading a fast approaching 
death. It was then that you made me a pres- 

















bed-ridden, miserable creature all his days. 


ent of the Word of Life. This has ever since 
been my polar star: and. praised beathe 
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of the Lord, it has led my poor soul to cast its 
anchor upon the fast and unshaken Rock, 
Christ Jesus. The Bible is now my richest 
treasure, my compass, my chart; and | am sure 


it will not mislead me, nor cheat my calcula- 
tion, but guide me to the eternal harbour.’” 


Editorial. 


[FROM CORRESPONDENTS. | 


STARLIGHT. 

We may love the golden morning, with its 
smiles and tears, its snowy mists, and crimson 
light, but who loves not the time when forth 
upon the twilight sky comes the silver stars? 
Who does not love to watch them, as they gaze 
upon the earth with so pure, so holy a light ? 
When the bright bird of pleasure has flown, 
when mirth and the music of the soul have 
fled, as the shadowy curtain of night falls 
around, how soothing is their golden radiance! 
We think of them as the boundaries of some 
Sabbath shore, where beings as pure and 
changless as their own light, roam in bliss, and 

















visit her after this shocking accident, but we 
heard from others, how wickedly she declared 
“ she did not care,” and her determination to 
mow the grass again upon the first opportu- 
nity. 

Alas! my little readers. The sin of disobe- 
dience had hardened her heart; we hope it is 
not soin your case. Some children who com- 
mit this sin are sincerely sorry for it, and when 
that is the case, God will pardon them. I 
know not what has become of Jane Apsley, 
and her family ; almost thirty years have fled 
since I was an eye witness of the terrible inci- 
dent I have related; but it is to be hoped she 
has seen the guilt and misery of disobedience, 
and that if she has children of her own, she is 


careful to guard them against the sins of her 
youth. 


—p_— 
Boston Youne Men’s Curist1an Associa- 
tTIon.—We have received a copy of the con- 
stitution, by-laws &c., of this excellent Asso- 
ciation. It is composed of young men from all 
the Evangelical churches in the city; and the 


we long to leave this dark world of ours for object is, to aid young men, on @oming from 


their bright realms. 

It is night,—a dark and dreadful night upon 
the ocean. The foaming waves leap like gi- 
ants from their yawning depths, and dash the 
snowy spray around a frail barque that trembles 
like a bird upon their dark bosom. A youthful 


the country, in all ways calculated to protect 
them from the countless temptations to vice 
and error, which will assail them on entering 
such a city as this. It proposes to take them 
by the hand, introduce them to a pleasant read- 
ing-room and valuable associates, direct them 


mariner kneels upon the deck, but he heeds not | to suitable boarding places, provide seats for 
the howling winds, or the raging billows. His them in the house of God on the Sabbath, and 


cheek is pale, and his boyish brow, his slight| ender them any other assistance in their pow- 


frail form seem ill fitted to encounter wind and 


er. Let no young man come from the country 


wave. Glooming clouds sweep the sky, but without making himself known to the managers 
from out their scattered folds shines one bright, of this Association. 


silvery star! the star of love. His hands are 
clasped, and he gazes fondly, pleadingly upon 


We are glad to learn that the Association is 
meeting with favor from all quarters. Rooms 


it, for he is thinking that the same star is shin- have been secured at the corner of Washing- 
ing on his distant home. And it seems to| ‘ton and Summer streets, and are being fitted up 
soothe his lonely spirit to gaze upon its golden in a tasteful manner. It is intended that they 


light. 


shall be attractive and home-like, so that young 


And thus it is. Starlight is ever soothing to | men will love to frequent them.— Traveller. 


the heart, when its sunshine has fled, and no 
ray of hope comes to lighten it. It leads us to 


think of Heaven, and our Great Father; and 
when some cherished idol of our hearts has 


faded, we gaze upon the stars, and say “a star 
has fallen from our sky, and is shining in the| ;ing 


spirit land.” Carrie. 


Greenfield, N. H., 1852. 


“MY MAMMA SAYS I MUST NOT DO IT.” 





I knew a little girl in England, whose name 
was Jane Apsley ; we were playing one day in 
the garden, when we saw a scythe that the 
mower had left upon the half cut grass. Jane 


—_~>—_—_ 
LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

East Pharsalia, N. Y., Feb. 2d, 1852. 
Mr. Willis, Dear Sir:—I am nine years old 
and have had the Youth’s Companion for my 
em sae for four years omg My father has 

‘o7 me the dollar on the condition 
that I write for the paper, which I gladly do. 
Please send from the first of February as I in- 
tend having them bound, I would not like to 
lose a number. Yours &c., 
Gertrupe W. Baker. 


Winchester, Va., Jan. 30th, 1852. 
Nathaniel] Willis, Esq., Sir—I enclose you 
three dollars for the Youth’s Companion, and 
will thank you for a receipt to September 1852. 





took it up, when I immediately exclaimed, “My |The Companion is much read and valued in 
Mamma says we must never touch a scythe.”| Virginia. My Son though nearly grown, will 


Jane laughed. I see her looks now, though it | Not give it up. 


was more than twenty-five years ago; as she 
laughed, and uttered some contemptuous ex- 
pression, she took up the scythe, as she had 


seen the gardener, and began mowing, but she 
was inexperienced, in the use of so dangerous 


an instrument, and at the first stroke she nearly 


severed her left leg from her body! I shall 


never forget the horror of that moment! 


Our screams soon brought aid, and Jane was| called to see an Irishman’s child who was la- 
carried into the house, where a doctor appeared | boring under a very severe attack of pneumo- 
and sewed with a needle and thread the terri-| 214. The poor little fellow grew worse and 
ble wound! But this was not all the pain, the worse for several days, until on one of my first 
disobedient little girl had to bear; the wound 
would not heal, and the Surgeon had to ampu-| family saw clearly and felt deeply the danger. 
tate her leg! Throughout the whole of her| When I left the house the father came out of 
illness she exhibited a spirit of wicked indiffer- | "®¢, dor, and as I mounted my horse, he said : 
ence, it was not submission to Providence that 
caused her to smile when the operation was 
being performed, st was a mere spirit of bravado, | there is some hope.” 
for a little girl who is disobedient to her pa- 
rents, is capable of further sin. I could not 


Respectfully yours, 
A. B. Hopkins. 
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WANTED ABOVE. 


a friend :— 


A distinguished physician of Chester county 
gave the following beautiful story in a letter to 


At the commencement of my practice I was 


visits I found him very low, his breathing very 
difficult, and the extremities almost cold. The 


“ Doctor, dear, de ye think little Jemmy will 
come out of it?” 
I replied, “the case is very doubtful, but 


_ “Sure doctor, an’ I have no hope at all; none 
in the world, so I haven’t. His mother a’ me 





and we never expected to rase him. Such 
children can’t be reared, I doubt; they never 
stay long.” 

“* Why ?” said I. 

“ Ah, doctor, he’s so crafty. Ye wudn’t be- 
lieve what takin’ airs he has wid him—he’s 
wanted above among the blessed !”—Ashton’s 
Philadelphia Gazette. 


_-@——— 
A CHILD’S SYMPATHY. 

A child’s eyes! those clear wells of unde- 
filed thought—what on earth can be more beau- 
tiful? Full of hope, love and curiosity, they 
meet your own. In prayer, how earnest; in 
joys how sparkling ; in sympathy, how tender. 
The man who never tried the companionship of 
a little child, has carelessly passed by one of 
the greatest pleasures of life, as one passes a 
rare flower, without plucking it or knowing its 
value. A child cannot understand you, you 
think ; speak to it of the holy things of your 
religion, of your grief for the loss of a friend, 
of your love for some one you fear will not love 
in return ; it will take, it is true, no measure or 
soundings of your thought: it will not judge 
how much you should believe, whether your 
grief is rational in proportion to your loss, 
whether you are worthy or fit to attract the love 
which you seek; but its whole soul will incline 
to yours, and engraft itself, as it were, on the 
feeling which is your feeling for the hour.— 
Hon. Mrs. Norton. 


——— 
A MAN, A WOMAN, AND A CHILD. 

A few Christian friends were recently ad- 
miring the character of one of their acquain- 
tances, and descanting upon his virtues and 
graces. One of them remarked, “I admire him 
for his manly firmness and independence in 
sustaining the cause of truth and righteousness 
in the community.” A second friend, who ac- 
quiesced in the correctness of this estimate, 
added, “ And I particularly admire him for his 
gentle courtesy of demeanor. He puts me in 
mind of a true, kind-hearted woman.” “ Yes,” 
immediately replied a third friend, “and I ad- 
mire him because he is guileless as a child.” 
“ Well,” exclaimed a lady, who overheard the 
conversation, “ you have made him out a re- 
markable character. He is a man, a woman, 
and a child!” And so he was in each of the 
characteristics named. 


a 
THE CLOCK. 

Why is a clock the most humble thing in 
existence? Because it always holds its hands 
before its face, and however good its works may 
be, it is always running itself” down. 

‘“ Running one’s self down” is not a certain 
evidence of true humility.—Ed. Y. P. G. 


—_——@— 
ENJOYMENT. 

*No enjoyment,’ says Sydney Smith, ‘ how- 
ever inconsiderable, is confined to the present 
moment. A man is the happier for life from 
having made once an agreeable tour or lived 
for any length of time with pleasant people, or 
enjoyed any considerable interval of innocent 
pleasure.’ —_—>+——. 

SHORTS. 

AgstinENcE.—When Mrs. Hannah More 
asked Dr. Johnson why he drank no wine, he 
honestly and wisely said, “ Because if I drink 
at all, I shall drink too much. Abstinence is as 
easy as moderation is difficult.” 

Lawsurits.—Dr. Johnson compared plaintiff 
and defendant in an action at law, to two men 
ducking their heads in a bucket, and daring 
each an to remain the longest under water. 

Tue Sovi.—It matters not what a man 
loses, if he save his soul; but if he lose his 
soul, it matters not what he saves. 

Bap Txovests.—Bad thoughts are worse 
enemies than lions and tigers ; for we can keep 
out of the way of wild beasts, but bad thoughts 
win their way everywhere. The cup that is 
full will hold no more; keep your hearts full of 
good thoughts, that bad thoughts may find no 
room to enter. 

The more a man improves b 
and follies of others, the less he 
for his own. 

“Men will wrangle for religion ; write for it ; 
fight for it; die for it; anything but live for 
it.”—Lacon. 

Query.—Isn’t the world older than it 
used tobe?’ “Yes, my son.” “Then what 


the faults 
as to smart 





have often been speakin’ about him, so we have, 


THE BIBLE. 

Lines written on the Cover of an Old Bible, at 
the time when many Banks stopped payment— 
supposed to be written by Rev. Rowland Hill, 
of London, author of cheap Postage systems. 


This is my never failing Bank, 
My more than golden store ; 

No earthly bank is half so rich, 
How can I then be poor ? 


*Tis when my stock is spent and gone, 
And I without a groat, 

Tm glad to hasten to my bank, 
And beg a little note. 


Sometimes my banker smiling says, 
“ Why don’t you oftener come ? 

And when you draw a little bill, 
Why not a larger sum ? 


“ Why live so niggardly and poor ? 
Thy bank contains a plenty ; 

Why come and take a one pound note, 
When you can have a twenty ? 


“ Nay, twenty thousand, ten times told, 
Is but a trifling sum, 

To what thy bank contains for thee, 
Secured in God’s own Son.” 

Since then my bank it is so rich, 
I have no need to borrow ; 

But live upon these notes to-day, 
And draw again to-morrow. 

I’ve been a thousand times before, 
And never was rejected ; 

Those notes can never be refused 
That are by grace accepted. 

All forged notes will be refused, 
They are sure to be detected ; 

All those will deal in forged notes 
Who are not God’s elected. 

Tis only those belov’d of God, 
Redeemed by precious blood, 

That ever had a genuine note— 
They are the gift of God. 

There’s thousand ransom’d sinners fear 
They'll have no note at all; 

Because they feel the plague of sin, 
So beggar’d by the fall. 

Though thousand notes lay scattered round, 
All signed, and sealed, and free ; 

Yet many a doubting soul will say, 
“ Ah! they are not for me.” 

Base unbelief will lead the soul 
Tosay what is not true; 

I tell the poor, self-emptiea man, 
These notes belong to you. 

Should all the banks in Britain break, 
The Bank of England smash, 

Bring in your notes to Zion’s Bank, 
You are sure to get your cash. 

Nay, if you have but one small note, 
pt not to bring it in; 

Come boldly to this Bank of Grace, 
The Banker is within. 

I'll go again, I need not fear 

y notes should be rejected ; 

Sometimes my Banker gives me more 

Than asked for, or expected. 


Sometimes [ felt a little proud, 
I managed things so clever ; 
Perhaps before the day was gone 
I felt as poor as ever. 
Sometimes with blushes in my face 
Just at the door I stand, 
I know if Moses kept the Bank 
I’m sure I should be damn’d. 


We read of one young man, indeed, 
Whose riches did abound, 

But in the Banker’s book of life 
His name was never found. 


The leper had a little note; 
“Lord! if thou wilt, thou can ;” 
The Banker paid his little note, 
And healed the dying man. 
Behold and see the dying thief, 
Hang by his Banker's side ; 
He cried * Lord remember me ;” 
He got his cash and died. 
His blessed Banker took him home 
To everlasting glory ; 
And there to shout his Banker’s grace, 
And tell his endless story. 
With millions more—Jehovah’s choice, 
Redeem’d by precious blood ; 
With Peter, Paul, and Magdalene, 





do folks mean by old times ?” 


And all the elect of God. 








